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EvansCaptures 
Highest Office 
In Annual Poll 

by Suelleii Safir 

Friday the thirteenth proved sur¬ 
prisingly lucky for the triumvirate 
of Alan Evans, Michael Mashberg, 
and Suzanne Schertzer who gained 
the posts of president, vice presi¬ 
dent, and secretary in the second 
annual G.O. elections held May 13. 

In the close presidential race, Alan’s 
1465 votes topped Isaac Heimbinder’s 
1358, and Billy Landau’s 1350. 

Mike, newly elected G.O. veep, 
obtained an even 2000 votes, while 
his opponents, Sandy Haft and Freddi 
Shurr had 1285 and 877. Suzanne 
Schertzer will assume the role of 
G.O. secretary after receiving sup¬ 
port from 1541 G.O. members. El- 
lissa Ellman, her closest opponent, 
obtained 1366 ballots, and Benna Bur¬ 
rows followed with 1245. 

Holds Primaries 

G.O. primaries in which both G.O. 
members and non-members voted 
took place within the senior and 
junior grades Friday, April 29. Dur¬ 
ing the week of May 9, G.O. pres¬ 
ident Toni Scheer, veep Zelda Shapiro, 
and secretary Bonnie Banks intro¬ 
duced the 1960 G.O. candidates to 
chapel audiences. 

These pre-election programs fea¬ 
tured speeches by the would-be office¬ 
holders. Veep runner-up Sandy 
Haft made a singing appeal by pre¬ 
senting his platform with music, while 
scribe candidate Freddi Shurr ad¬ 
vised more flippant voters to elect 
Alfred E. Newman. 

State Platforms 

President-elect Alan Evan’s plat¬ 
form emphasized the establishment of 
a stronger student government with¬ 
in the school, in which a repre¬ 
sentative in each official class polls 
the students for opinions and sug¬ 
gestions. Alan feels that in this 
manner the students themselves can 
initiate more projects like the Student 
Lounge. 

Vice president-elect Mike Mashberg 
also supports a stronger student 
government and wishes to incorporate 
a student court into it. He plans to 
invite special guest speakers to lecture 
in chapel or at closed meetings next 
year. 


By Subscription 
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G.O. VICTORS: Mike Mashberg, 
Sue Schertzer, Allan Evans 


Clubs at Work; 
Await Concert 

Heralding the first June of the 
sixties, the school will present its 
sixth annual Spring Concert at 
Brooklyn College’s Walt Whitman 
Hall. Five clubs of the music de¬ 
partment, consisting of a large por¬ 
tion of the student body, will per¬ 
form in the event, scheduled for the 
evenings of June 3 and 4. 

Participating groups are the Choral 
Club, led by Mr. Cosimo DiPietto, 
music department chairman, the Boys’ 
Glee Club, under the direction of 
Mr. Joseph Albertson, and the Can¬ 
tata, conducted by Miss Caryl Seger- 
strom. Mr. Sidney Bowden’s Or¬ 
chestra, and the Band, under the 
baton of Mr. Martin Milella, will 
furnish the instrumental numbers. 

Erasmians sitting in class have 
probably heard, at one time or an¬ 
other, the strains of various musical 
works streaming from the rehearsal 
rooms. Some of these program 
highlights are Sibelius’ Finla^idia, 
the Mozart E Flat Piano Concerto, 
and an aria from Verdi’s La Train- 
ata, presented by the Band, Or- 
chesVa, and Choral Club. Les Pre¬ 
ludes by Franz List will be the grand 
finale. 

Because of the success of last year’s 
concert, and with so many people 
wishing to attend this year’s perform¬ 
ance, class representatives are- busy 
selling tickets priced at one dollar 
each. 

“We are sure that this year’s con¬ 
cert will be as great a triumph as 
ever,” stated Mr. DiPietto, “although 
it is difficult to tell who enjoys the 
performances more, the audience or 
the participants.” 


Junior Arista Holds Ceremony 
For Fifty-Nine New Inductees 

Fifty-nine sophomores joined the ranks of Junior Arista 
in a traditional chapel ceremony held April 28. Boy leader 
Fred Weiss inducted the new members, selected on the basis 
of scholarship, character, and service 
to the school. 

Naomi Achs, girl leader, briefly de¬ 
scribed the history of the honor or¬ 
ganization. Lyn Tolkoff played two 
piano selections. 

Principal Speaks 

In speaking to the chapel audience, 
principal Dr. John F. McNeill com¬ 
mented, “All pupils should seek to 
emulate the ideals represented by 
Junior Arista and personified by its 
members.” 

Carol Katz, secretary of the or¬ 
ganization, read the list of the in¬ 
ductees who then repeated the Junior 
Arista Oath. 

List Inductees 

The newly admitted members are: 

Bettina Aptheker, Cecilie Bakst, Do¬ 
lores Barclay, Gary Baum, Marilyn 
Bonner, Beiba Brennan, Margery 
Brodsky Maruta Cakstins, Marcia 
Clark, Leslie Chess, Diane Cohen, 

Stanley Coleman, Robert Douglas, 

Ellen Edelson, Mark Ellis, Tami Fern, 

Marjorie Fieman, Eugene Fierman, 

Jeffrey Freed, and Jeffrey Furman. 

Other members are: Harriet Gold, 

{Continued on page 6) 


Dutchman Attains Thirty-Fifth Birthday; 
Dedication Ceremony Opens New Lounge 

Describe Plans 

rA X* bpeeial Edition 

t or Decorating t i x x 

& Looks at Past 

by Ellen Rothenberg 


Sunlight shone through the stained 
glass window May 6, as the former 
library and, most recently, art gal¬ 
lery officially became the long 
planned student lounge. 

Miss Grace L. Corey, administra¬ 
tive assistant, briefly addressed the 
gathering of Parent-Teachers’ As¬ 
sociation officials. General Organiza¬ 
tion officers, faculty, and parents. 
She spoke of the many years of 
planning behind its dedication and 
introduced the “guiding spirit be¬ 
hind the lounge,” administrative as¬ 
sistant, Mr. Arthur Chappell. 

Mr. Chappell stressed future plans 
for the lounge, including the instal¬ 
lation of rugs and draperies, the im¬ 
portance of student cooperation, and 
the help given by the P.T.A., faculty, 
and students. 

Mrs. Sidney Winter of the P.T.A. 
spoke briefly. 

Miss Corey officially turned the 
student lounge over to G.O. vice- 
president Zelda Shapiro. 

Much hectic activity went on be¬ 
fore the actual opening. Mrs. Cecile 
Davis, acting chairman of the art 
department, recalled the excellent be¬ 
hind-the-scenes student aid. “Every¬ 
one wanted to pitch in when the 
furniture arrived the day before the 
opening,” she stated. 


Carnegie Tech Choir 
Gives Chapel Concert 

Members of the Cameron Choir of 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh presented a concert here 
on May 13. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Martin Cowen, head of the 
New York Carnegie Tech alumni 
association and the Honorable Abe 
Stark, President of the City Council, 
the chorus performed a number of 
selections from their large repertoire. 

Musical director Mr. Richard L. 
Camp conducted a program of class¬ 
ical, folk, and popular songs, con¬ 
cluding with Carnegie Tech pep 
songs and its Alma Mater. 

Pianist Lee Rosser accompanied 
the group in excerpts from Cole 
Porter’s “Anything Goes,” and a com¬ 
edy sketch song “Black Jack Davy.” 

After the concert the choir mem¬ 
bers were the guests of the General 
Organization and Dr. McNeill at a 
tea at the Academy building. 
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I960 Dutchman Staff: Kneeling—Kenny Mutterpcrl, Bob Gelbard, Mark Fleisher, 
Sam Lemhardt. First rov^Jane Kass, Robert Berens, Nina Tolkoff, Stanley Moskowitz, 
hllen Rothenberg, Allen TobiM, Suzanne Nazer. Second row—Stephanie Brill, Michael 
Drosmn, Elbe Herskowitz, Eric Frankel, Jane Gomperts, Joan Liebman, Steve Ulberg, 
Roberta ^vy, Noah Robbins, '^ird row—Joel Snider, Richard Gellar, Judith Hymowit^ 
Lwnard Helfand, Robert Budd, Dave Saizman, Richard Kraut, Alfred Levy, Sidney Schaer 
Martin Lobel. Camera shy—Michael Lesk, Suellen Safir, Sue Silverman, Lisa Gould, 
Steve Kurian. 


Merit, Pulitzer, G.M., Merck 
Award Grants To Top Seniors 

Seven Erasmians are the recipients of National Merit, General 
Motors Corporation, Merck Sharp and Dohme, and Pulitzer 
scholarships. 

Top seniors Ephraim Cohen, Steven Kesselman, Ellen Litt 
and Emily Zack won Merit Scholar¬ 
ships. An independent organization 
underwritten by many private bus¬ 
iness associations, selected these award 
winners on the basis of two qualify¬ 
ing exams, the National Merit given 
in April, 1959 and the December 
college boards. Candidates also had 
to submit school records and recom¬ 
mendations for consideration. 

Although these Merit scholars were 
chosen without regard to financial 
the stipend each receives will 
depend upon the family’s financial 
status. Ellen, who intends to pre¬ 
pare for a career as a math teacher 
at Cornell University, received her 
award from the Shell Foundation. 

Ephraim and Steve will use their 
scholarships at Columbia University. 

In addition to gaining a Merit 
grant, Emily Zack, along with Jeff 
Cheeger, received General Motors 
Corporation Scholarships. They were 
two of the one hundred national 
winners in this competition who qual¬ 
ified for the award on the basis of 
college board scores, scholastic abil¬ 
ity and extra-curricular activities. 

The stipends from this grant range 
from an honorary $200 to $2,000 per 
annum. 

Merck, Sharp and Dohme awarded 
Dutchman editor Nina Tolkoff the 
James J. Kerrigan Scholarship, a 
complete four year grant. Sports 
(Continued on page 6) 


Scientists Win Trips 
For Exhibits At Fair 

For the second consecutive year, 
Erasmians have captured the two 
major awards at the Brooklyn Science 
Fair. 

Junior William Rothman, who won 
a similar award last year, and Peter 
Grafstein, a sophomore, received th^ 
two $450 expense accounts awarded 
to cover the costs of competing in 
the National Science Fair. 

William designed and constructed 
a computer capable of solving thou¬ 
sands of geometric theorems. Peter’s 
project, “A Power Source of the 
Future,” demonstrates the effective¬ 
ness of the fuel cell. 

Sophomores Robert Rothman and 
Michael Kane won a second prize, 
while Stan Hoegerman gained third 
place. 


This year marks the thirty-fifth 
birthday of The Dutchman. To 
celebrate the occasion, this issue con¬ 
tains a special section which re¬ 
views the past of both the publica¬ 
tion and the school. 

There were many problems to pro¬ 
ducing this anniversary issue. The 
sports editors wanted to devote the 
entire four pages to the story of 
school athletics activities. The photo¬ 
graphers wanted the insert to be a 
photographic history. The feature 
editors wanted all the articles to deal 
with campus humor and gossip. The 
interviewers longed to cover the issue 
with the life-stories of teachers, 
pupils, and well-known alumni. The 
juniors on the staff were eager to 
devote several columns to the school’s 
future. 

Find Answer 

Eventually, after many hours of 
soul searching, juniors Michael Lesk 
and Sue Silverman, editors of the 
special section, came up with a plan 
that combined most of the desired 
features. 

In 1925, when Willis Earle and 
his staff produced the first copies 
of the Dutchman, the school was a 
three building affair, with the Snyder 
wing not yet under construction and 
the Academy’s rooms still used for 
teaching classes. 

Review History 

The first Dutchman contained 
few photographs, but it did include 
sports, general news, humor, an edi¬ 
torial column, and a single adver¬ 
tisement for a school play. Appear¬ 
ing weekly, it sold for five cents. 

The insert in this edition of the 
Dutchman takes a look at the past 
thirty-five years of Flatbush and 
school life in an attempt to sum up 
students’ gains, contributions, and 
personal achievements. It is a tribute 
to thirty-five years of journalistic 
tradition. 


Seniors Elect 1960 Celebrities 


I 




SENIOR CELEBS: First row: Zelda Shapiro, Girl Who Did Most for School; Linda Arnswalder, Class 
Actress; Linda McLean, Girl Athlete; Carol Geer, Prettiest Girl; Barbara Morris, Best Dressed Girl; Ellen 
Weissman, Class Cutie; Second row: Steve Kesselman, Boy Most Likely to Succeed; Larry Yelowitz, Class 
Musician; Ellen Rothenberg, Class Writer; Sam Leinhardt, Class Politician; Nina Tolkoff, Girl Most Likely 
to Succeexl; Verna Willis, Most Popular Girl; Nancy Goldberg, Josie Erasmus; Joe Minisale, Best Dressed 
Boy; Larry Ferrovecchio, Handsomest Boy; Third row: Fred Markowitz, Class Artist; Andy Alpine, Joe 
Erasmus; Larry Siegal, Most Popular Boy; Gil Price, CUiss Actor; Ted Freedberg, Class Wit; Lloyd Morris, 
Class Dancer. Camera Shy: Toby Devens, Class Orator; Steve Diamond, Boy Athlete; Lionel Johnson, Boy 
Who Did Most for the School; Sharon Nachamie, Class Pin-Up, 


Pupils Win Art Scholarships; 
Exhibit Works at University 

Honors in the field of art have come to several upper term 
students. 

The work of seniors Barbara Korr and Lynn Smith was on 
exhibition in the new Loeb Student 
Center of New York University from 
May 2 to May 18. Barbara has 
also won a scholarship to study art 
at N. Y. U., while junior Karen 
Levy received admission to a schol¬ 
arship course there. More of Lynn’s 
work will appear in an exhibition 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

Several students of major art here 
submitted paintings and drawings to 
the Lincoln Square Art Exhibition 
which opened May 4 in the Corn¬ 
ing Glass Building at 717 Fifth 
Aveuue. The show lasted until May 
18. 

Art students please note: Next 
term art enthusiasts will be able to 
take major art as a sixth major. 

Mrs. Cecilie Davis, chairman of the 
art department, suggests that all in¬ 
terested pupils communicate with her 
about the ninth period class. 

Editor's note : In announcing the 
results of the Sing poster contest 
held in March, the editors accident¬ 
ally omitted the name of Martha 
Lesser who earned fifth prize for 
her offering. In the picture of ed¬ 
itors of publications who attended 
the Columbia Scholastic Press Con¬ 
ference, Erasmian art editors Lynda 
Berger, Harriet Friedman, and Bar¬ 
bara Korr were camera-shy. 


Oub Cites Principal 
For Community Work 

Dr. John F. McNeill, principal, 
has received an award from the 
Flatbush Boys Club because of the 
splendid service he has rendered to 
the Flatbush community. Assistant 
Superintendent of schools Dr. Arthur 
Hughson presented a scroll at a 
dinner held at the St. George Hotel 
on the evening of April 26. 

The Boys Club Board of Directors 
cited Dr. McNeill for his work as 
an educator, his devotion to Flatbush 
youth in general, and his wartime 
service. 

Dr. Edmund Kelly, Executive Di¬ 
rector of the Boys Club, commented, 
“Every student in Erasmus should 
consider it an honor to be under 
the direction and guidance of so 
distinguished an educator.” 

Dr. McNeill is also on the Red 
Cross Home Service Committee and 
a member of the Red Cross Board of 
Directors. For fifteen years he has 
been a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Boys Club, and for 
over twenty years has held a position 
on the Flatbush Chamber of Com¬ 
merce Board of Directors. 
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Springtime Opens New Vistas; 
Parks Offer Boating, Theater 

hy Michael Drosniii 

The groundhog has finally crawled out of his hole again. 
Spring has come at last—a few weeks late—but welcome none 
the less. With spring come all the 
activities, sights and that wonderful 


season s joys—sports, 


spring weather. 

In the parks, spring is really at 
its best. Prospect Park has a 
scenic lake on which one can go 
rowing. Adjacent to the park are 
the Brooklyn Botanical Gardens 
where, at present, the flowers are 
in full bloom and the Japanese 
Gardens have opened. 

Central Park, in Manhattan, offers 
free Shakespearean Theater and, for 
that special Saturday night date, a 
romantic ride in a hansom cab 
around the park. 

Zoo Open 

Bronx Park contains the delight¬ 
ful Bronx Zoo where one can spend 
fascinating hours seeing animals of 
every kind. The Cloisters, in Fort 
Tryon Park, displays a rare col¬ 
lection of medieval art. 


Delightful as they are, the parks 
do not have a monopoly on spring¬ 
time activities. Every New Yorker 
owes it to himself to take a ferry 
ride to Staten Island. Where else 
but in our city can a person enjoy 
such a wonderful cruise in the 
balmy spring air for just one nickel? 
Once in Staten Island, it would be 
a pity not to enjoy a picnic in one 
of this borough’s many green areas. 

Village Exhibits 

In Manhattan, but considered 
distinct and separate part, is Green¬ 
wich Village. The Village, famed 
for its night life, has a special spring¬ 
time day attraction for everyone— 
the outdoor art exhibitions where the 
beats present their paintings. 

Then, of course, there’s always 
Coney Island, with its rides, refresh¬ 
ment stands and beach—a springtime 
funland for all. It also houses an 
Aquarium, with the seals and pen- 
guins as special attractions. 

The magical season is with us only 
a short time, so get out and enjoy 
spring this year. See New York in 
season! 


Birthday Greetings 



Dr. John F. McNeill 


16 May 1960 

To the Dutchman : 

Heartiest congratulations upon the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the Dutch¬ 
man. The newspaper so admirably 
begun by Willis E. Earle, who also 
founded the Erasmian early in the 
school’s history, has grown and pro¬ 
gressed until in recent years it has 
received numerous citations as a 
high school newspaper of the high¬ 
est merit. Under the guidance and 
inspiring leadership of Miss Erna 
^ Fleischer, for the past several years, 
it has preserved its old vitality and 
has achieved enviable distinction and 
pre-eminence in its field. 

The Dutchman reports the sig¬ 
nificant events in the life of the 
school and it serves as an organ 
of student opinion. It is a living 
chronicle of the life of our famous 
old school, a source of information 
to which we may always turn with 
interest and pleasure. 

*'May the years ahead see the con¬ 
tinuation of the splendid work of the 
Dutchman. Greetings and best 
wishes. 

Sincerely, 

John F. McNeill, Principal. 


Gloria Follows Tight Schedule; 
Member NOMA Honor Society 


by Marc 

“Too many of today’s teen-agers 
are just carbon copies of each other!” 
Thus, Gloria Maliavsky, spirited 
member of the senior grade, summed 
up her feelings about today’s high 
school student. Gloria, who has 
wide interests to go with her strong 
opinions, commented on some of 
them. 

“I enjoy bowling and swimming,” 
stated the five feet two inch Johnny 
Mathis fan. When asked about her 
hobbies, she replied spritely, “I col¬ 
lect boys!” A holder of the Gold 
Key, she has participated in several 
school sings and other activities. 

Gloria, who has one of the high¬ 
est averages in the commercial de¬ 
partment, has a busy schedule. “Aside 
from stenography, typing, account¬ 
ing and academic subjects, I also 
take business law,” she revealed. 
Last term, she was accepted for 
membership in National Office 
Managers Association, an honor¬ 
ary society for outstanding commer¬ 
cial students. “The only reason I was 
accepted was because of the help 
all my teachers gave me,” she 
added. 

As for the future, Gloria hopes 
to become a legal stenographer. 
“When I first entered the school, 
I wanted to leave as soon as pos¬ 
sible and go to work, but now I 
realize the importance of educa¬ 
tion and plan to attend night 
school after I am graduated.” 


Lippmaii 






Gloria Maliavsky 

The pert pencil pusher had several 
things to say about school life in 
general and teens in particular. “As 
a freshmen and soph there seemed 
to be a sort of barrier between com¬ 
mercial and academic students and 
things were often uncomfortable. 
Now, however, there is a much bet¬ 
ter relationship.” Her biggest peeve 
is people who go to college to free- 
load just because they can pay the 
money, depriving perhaps more 
worthy people of a chance at higher 
education. At this point she de¬ 
parted for classes, steno pad and 
ledger under one arm, law books 
under the other. 

Does anybody need a good secre¬ 
tary? 


March of Challenges 

The cloche ’ hats of the high school flappers have been 
replaced by senior beanies, and the hemlines that started to rise 
with the stockmarket after the depression, haven’t stopped 
yet! 

Thirty-five years of change and tremendous strides. Today, 
we can view a presidential convention at home. Now we must 
fly to California to see the “Brooklyn” Dodgers. Millions of 
lives are saved hy miracle drugs and the Salk vaccine. A man¬ 
made satellite circles the earth. 

One generation of Erasmians has seen this pass. Thirty- 
five graduating classes have walked beneath the Flatbush Arch 
since the first Dutchman “went to press.” 

But these teenagers were not only the crystal set bugs, 
the addicts of the apple jack, the hare-kneed bobbed-haired 
vamps who flocked to see the football heroes “die” for their 
dear old alma mater. These also were the students who saw 
the League of Nations fail, and the depression set in. They 
lived through the New Deal. They were the boys who fought 
in World War II and the girls who worked beside them in 
the factories and offices and even on the field. They were among 
the ones who lay dying in Korea. 

Now some are going to college; some are in T.V. and 
Hollywood. Some are sure they will be blown to bits by the 
atom bomb. Some still pray. Some wear blue jeans; some 
wear raccoon coats and lavender mascara. Some want to go 
to the moon and some have children attending Erasmus Hall. 

Flaming youth, the lost generation and now we’re tagged 
the Silent Era.” We’re told to go to our favorite drugstore 
and buy a bottle of the American dream in the new economy 
size, shake well before using and live luxuriously everafter. 

However youth needs courage, not an elixir. Every gen¬ 
eration has its challenges and we, too, will meet ours. 


Miss Cora L. Coleman, a valued member of the Spanish 
department from 1920 until 1944, died suddenly May 6, 
while visiting in Texas. To her family and her many friends 
here, we extend our deep sympathy. 
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hy Robert Kramer 

“Mr. Dugan says there is an 
Erasmus Field,” said the five-foot 
freshman. “Cool it sonny,” replied 
the six-foot senior, “like, any sopho¬ 
more knows there ‘ain’t no such 
creature.’ I have to take this blue 
card to Mr. Dugan’s office. Come 
with me, and we’ll see about this 
field you’ve created.” 

When the boys entered the office, 
Mr. Austin Dugan, baseball coach, 
looked up from his desk. “You 
again,” he said to the senior, “wlS: 
did you do this time?” “Nothing 
yet” said the six footer. “I mean, 
this refugee from the annex has 
been mumbling about some Erasmus 
Field. Tell him he’s flipped.” 

Reveals Truth 

“There is an Erasmus Field,” said 
the coach. “Clue me in on this 
sound” answered the senior. “How’s 
that?” replied Mr. Dugan. “I mean, 
tell me more about this field.” 

“Forty years ago,” began Mr. 
Dugan, “Mr. Eugene Harter, former 
chairman of the Latin and Greek 
department, organized a committee 
to raise funds for an Erasmus Field. 
The Field Fund Follies consisting 
of a vaudeville show, bazaar, and 
dance, started the ball rolling with 
$6,400. 

“By 1923, additional shows and 
dances added sufficiently to the fund, 
enabling the school to purchase four 
acres of land on Avenue L and 
MacDonald Avenue.” 

“Vaudeville show?” inquired the 
puzzled freshman. “That’s what they 
called a Sing in 1921,” answered the 
senior. 

“With this money, the school 
bought a temporary fence and grand¬ 
stand. The playing field incorpor¬ 
ated a baseball diamond, football 
field, and track. 

Levies Taxes 

“Unfortunately,” the coach con¬ 
tinued, “the city levied taxes on the 
field creating financial difficulty for 
the school. To solve this problem, 
the school made an agreement with 
the Bay Parkways, a semi-profes¬ 
sional baseball team, whereby they 
could pay all expenses on the field 
and could use it whenever it was 
not needed by the school.” 

“There was even Payola in those 
days!” 

“Why don’t you meet me in chapel 
tomorrow morning?” said Mr. Dugan 
sternly. “The Bay Parkways’ use 
of the field for prize fights caused 
residents of the area to complain to 


and Janies Stember 
the school. This resulted in can¬ 
cellation of the agreement. Once 
again faced with the problem of 
taxes, the school gave the field to 
the city. The city so neglected 
the maintenance of the field, that by 
1950 the stands had to be con¬ 
demned and destroyed.” 

The coach went on, “Dr. John F. 
McNeill, principal, recently suggested 
the formation of a student committee 
to appeal to the Board of Educa¬ 
tion for aid in repairing the field.” 
Just then the foghorn sounded and 
the boys said goodbye to Mr. 
Dugan. 

“Will there be a student com¬ 
mittee?” wondered the freshman. 
“How many students know about 
Erasmus Field? Why were Dr. 
McNeill’s previous requests to the 
Board of Education futile? Can 
there be a rebirth of the spirit of 
’23? Only by the cooperation of 
the faculty and students will Erasmus 
Field be renovated. Let's start the 
hall rolling again! On Erasmus!” 



Chet Huntley 


Critic’s Corner 


by Ellen Rothenberg 

A new delight has entered the 
cultural scene in the form of the 
production of Shakespeare’s Henry 
the Fourth, Parts One and Two, 
now appearing at the off-Broadway 
Phoenix Theater. The presentation 
combines the merits of a superb 
comedy and an engrossing historical 
drama, with the different moods off¬ 
setting each other. 

In Part Two, the humorous scenes 
gain a slight edge in appeal over the 
serious ones, but the actors never 
lose the thread of the drama and 
never fail to inspire the viewer. 

Eric Berry covers himself with 
glory in the comedy department, as 
the fat and dissipated Sir John Fal- 
staff, companion of the crown prince 
of England (later Henry V). He 
is a delightful liar and sinner who 
provides a running commentary on 
life in general and the other char¬ 
acters in particular. 

Equally enjoyable to watch are 
John Heffernan and Franklin Cover 
who portray senile country justices 
and Gerry Jedd who plays a female 
innkeeper. 

The historical scenes of the play 
deal with the life and death of Henry 
IV. Fritz Weaver, as the king, 
eloquently shows the monarch’s guilt 
at having taken the throne by force 
and his anxiety over the idle habits 
and the companions of his son, the 
crown prince. Edwin Sherin con¬ 
tributes a moving characterization of 
the prince, and is especially good in 
Part Two. 

The actors, under the direction of 
Stuart Vaughan, make good use of 
Will Steven Armstrong’s single but 
utilitarian stage setting. Henry the 
Fourth is a must for all devotees of 
brilliant theater. 


Summer Job Outlook Gloomy; 
State Gives Help, Employment 


by Leonard Helfaiid 


Competition for summer jobs is 
keener this year than ever before. 
Miss Anna Krummel, vocational ad¬ 
viser, finds herself in the cheerless 
position of having to tell the dozens 
of students who flock to her office 
each day seeking employment that 
she cannot help them. There are 
however other avenues of approach 
for persistent students to investigate. 

Miss Krummel considers the New 
York State Employment Service 
Farm Cadet Program a wonderful 
opportunity for husky high school 
boys over fifteen to experience 
country living. There are also job 
openings in supermarkets as checkers, 
delivery boys and stock boys, plus 
opportunities at the beaches, as ice¬ 
cream venders. The N.Y.S.E.S., a 
division of the State Department 
of Labor, considers the outlook for 
positions in offices, resort hotels, 
amusement parks, and retail stores 
limited. 

Students entering college in the 
fall and having an idea of the field 
in which they will major are em¬ 
ployed by the federal government 
each summer, in work-study pro¬ 
grams. The Departments of Agri¬ 


culture, Navy, Army, Air Force and 
Space Administration are some of 
the government agencies which give 
students a chance to use their skills 
in a wide range of training pro¬ 
grams. Contact the United States 
Civil Service Commission, 220 East 
42 Street, for details. 

Career experience, training in citi- 
izen responsibility, as well as ledger 
credit, are the rewards for service 
in municipal and veterans’ hospitals, 
old people’s homes, or similar agencies 
under Junior Red Cross Volunteer 
programs. The Brooklyn Chapter, 
at 1 Red Cross Place, will accept 
volunteers through July. 

The state, federal and city govern¬ 
ments maintain civil service com¬ 
missions, through which they hire 
employees. They give examinations 
for typists and other clerical po¬ 
sitions, on a regular basis. From 
these test results, they compile lists 
from which government agencies 
draw their workers. 

To find out more about temporary 
clerical employment with govern¬ 
ment agencies, contact the civil serv¬ 
ice branch of the government for 
which you wish to work. 


NBC Reporter 
Follows Motto: 
‘Be Prepared!’ 

by Stanley Moskowitz 

“This is Chet Huntley, NBC 
News, New York,” is a phrase 
familiar to Americans from coast to 
coast. Mr. Huntley spoke to this 
reporter in the midst of the glaring 
spotlights, television cameras and 
scurrying technicians with which he 
has worked for many years. 

The commentator came here from 
Los Angeles in 1956 to assume his 
present positions as half of the 
Texaco Huntley-Brinkley Report team 
on television, editor of the Time: 
Present series, and contributor to 
many special news programs. 

Reviews Career 

Chet Huntley began his career, as 
he put it, by accident. He had 
hoped to become a doctor, but 
changed to broadcasting while at col¬ 
lege. His advice to those interested 
in electronic journalism is, “Join 
the school newspaper, get a good 
liberal arts education, so that you 
may be ready when lightning strikes, 
and be prepared.” 

When asked in what subjects some¬ 
one wishing to enter the profession 
should specialize, he answered, “Eng¬ 
lish literature and history.” The 
commentator went on to say, “You 
have to know how to write good 
English sentences.” 

The discussion then drifted to mat¬ 
ters dealing with broadcasting. Com¬ 
menting on the time it takes to put 
his 6:45 P.M. weekday newscast to¬ 
gether, he said, glancing at the 
studio clock, “Actual rehearsal time 
is just twenty minutes,” but added 
that it takes much longer to assemble 
the show. “Approximately sixty 
people work the entire day to pro¬ 
duce the fifteen minute report.” 

Discusses DifHculties 

Because the Texaco Huntley-Brink¬ 
ley Report originates in two separate 
cities, Washington and New York, 
the next question dealt with the 
difficulties involved. “It is very 
hard to put the show together from 
different locations. We must work 
over long distance telephone wires,” 
was the reply. 

The activity in the studio became 
more frantic, and the producer yelled 
for everybody to get into place. The 
interview ended as Mr. Huntley 
stepped on his chalk mark, on the 
floor, and announced, “This is Chet 
Huntley, NBC News, New York.” 
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(pjuJxPmuuL 1925-1960 

Paper Depicts School’s Fame 


Original "Dutchman" Staff—1925 



Seated: Helen Siegal, Violet Swenson, Sam Greenberg, Edna Grover, 
Sylvia Rabinowitz. 

Kneeling: Helen Zadek, Florence Crook, Leone Adelson, Alyce Ilanfield, 
Herbert Weisburg, Julius Epstein, John Earle. 

Standing: Collin Meyers, Helen Chapman, Ted Karlinsky, William 
Stephens, Hortense Duffy, Henry Brooke, Frances Attwood, Geral¬ 
dine Doych, Pearl Seckler, Alice Schultz, Edward Burns, Maurice 


Paper Reports 
School History 

by Mary Selnian 

When the Dutchman first appeared 
here on May 1, 1925, Dr. J. Herbert 
Low, then principal, greeted its arrival 
by saying, ‘T hope that the paper will 
become a permanent activity of the 
school.” 

Today, the newspaper has made 
Dr. Low’s wish a reality. With a 
circulation just under 5,000 (almost 
three times the entire number of 
students in 1925) it today serves as 
a chronicle of daily living in the 
school, and as a voice for new ideas 
and improvements. 

Dutchman first appeared on the 
school scene as a weekly. A four- 
page edition, it was published under 
the supervision of Mr. Willis Earle, 
the first teacher of journalism at the 
school. Its first editorial stated: 

. . We realize we are undertaking 
a formidable task. ... We hope to 
lay the foundations of a lasting insti¬ 
tution in our school and community.” 

Dutchman Grows 

In 1927, with the advisory position 
given over to Miss Olive Ewing 
Place, the Dutchman’s pages featured 
news of class picnics, proms, elections, 
and especially football games. There 
were several humorous editions^ such 
as “The Lying Dutchman” of 1932 
and “The Dutchmaniac” of 1933. 

The Dutchman continued to grow 
with the school. On its pages were 
recorded the erection of the Bed¬ 
ford and Snyder wings to house the 
ever-increasing number of students. 
Presentation of the statue of Eras¬ 
mus, fondly called “Desi”, provided 
another headline. 

Dr. Low Retires 

In 1934 the Dutchman honored re¬ 
tiring principal Dr. Herbert Low 
and his successor. Dr. John F. 
McNeill. A year after Dr. McNeill 
had succeeded Dr. Low as principal. 
Miss Place stepped down after nine 
years of service as Dutchman ad¬ 
viser. In the following years, many 
faculty members have taken part in 
guiding the work of the journalism 
students. 

The year 1941 ushered in World 
War II, and, as did everyone else, 
the Dutchman pitched in to help. 
Under the guidance of Miss Mildred 
Noxon, the paper forwarded the war 
effort by publicizing War Bond drives. 
Red Cross appeals, and news of 
Erasmians fighting for their country 
in the faraway parts of the world. 

Peace arrived in 1946 and the 
jubilant headlines of the following 
months on championships in track 
and tennis reflected the school’s 
feelings. 


Feldman. 

Two years later, Miss Erna R. 
Fleischer, the present faculty ad¬ 
viser, received the job of running 
the Dutchman. Journalism students 
have continued the tradition of high 
quality writing and accurate report¬ 
ing under her guidance for the past 
twelve years. 

In April of 1951, Dr. McNeill, 
upon being recalled to active duty 
in the Air Force, reported to Area 
Headquarters to serve a twenty-two 
month tour of duty. The Dutch¬ 
man, speaking for the students, ex¬ 
pressed its sorrow for the tempo¬ 
rary loss of the principal, but de¬ 
clared that Erasmians would carry 
on as usual until Dr. McNeill re¬ 
turned. 

The reopening of the Old Academy 
in 1952 found its way to the Dutch¬ 
man’s pages, which reported the 
Board of Regents’ meeting held 
there in honor of the occasion. Two 
years later. Colonel McNeill joined 
us once again, and after retiring from 
the Air Force in September, as¬ 
sured the students in a message 
published in the Dutchman that he 


would rather be principal of Erasmus 
Hall than hold any other position. 

In December, 1959, Dr. Low died, 
mourned among friends, faculty mem¬ 
bers and former students. 


'.rafT- 



Dr. J. Herb»‘rt Low 


“The editors looking back on the 
thirty-five years of the Dutchman 
hope that they have kept to the high 
ideals of their predecessors and will 
hand down those traditions to those 
who follow” said Stanley Moskowitz, 
editor-in-chief. 



DUTCHMAN: 1940 - 1945 


Calculus, Zoology, Chemistry, Economics 
Replace Old Courses In Greek and Poetry 

'*■ Mare Lippmaii 


“This Greek is rough!” said the 
boy in knickers. 

“I only got a 60 in ancient his¬ 
tory,” replied his companion. “Cer¬ 
tainly not students at our school,” 
you say, but thirty-five years ago 
such' a conversation was highly 
possible. While English and biol¬ 
ogy will probably irk students for 
the next 1,000 years, many other 
courses have not lasted so long. 

Today, very few students take 
Latin, but just a few short years 
ago it was a required language. 
During the 30’s more students 
pored over Greek classics than 
Don Quixote, but not even Desi 
could take Greek today. The Eng¬ 
lish department has changed the 


most. In 1928 Miss Joan Aldrich 
started a poetry class which was 
in existence for eight years. 
Fairly recent additions to the de¬ 
partment include Discussion Eng¬ 
lish, Creative Writing and Journal¬ 
ism, but the once required tech¬ 
nical English class is no longer 
available. Said Miss Mildred 
Noxon, long time English teacher 
here, “It is too bad that so many 
students emphasize science and 
math at the expense of the classics 
and language.” 

While Erasmus loses some 
courses, studies here have been en¬ 
riched by the addition of many 
new classes. Included are such 
important subjects as economics. 


business law, calculus, advanced 
chemistry and zoology. Last year 
a scholarship class was introduced. 

The courses taken by students 
have varied almost as much as the 
curriculum. In 1925 about 75% 
of the school was enrolled in ter¬ 
minal courses. Today almost that 
many plan to continue their edu¬ 
cation after high school. In 1925 
most academic students took a 
third language after English and 
Latin and very little science. Now 
science and math are highly em¬ 
phasized, and few have two lan¬ 
guages. This change in curricu¬ 
lum is indicative of our present 
world state, according to one de¬ 
partment head. 


(Uumni '5^^ 
(Mohn School 

“ ’Tis the spirit in which the gift is 
rich.” 

It is this spirit that makes the 
gifts to our school treasures, mean¬ 
ingful, and everlasting treasures. 

Funds raised from devoted alumni 
in 1911 have given our school three 
beautiful memorial windows. The 
alumni window in Chapel, dedicated 
on June 18, 1911, was the first pre¬ 
sentation of its kind in the country. 
It depicts the life of Desiderius 
Erasmus. An exact reproduction of 
glass made during his life-time, it 
personifies the spirit of education in 
the person of a stately figure. 

In Studio D is a memorial window, 
dedicated to the artist and educator 
Allen B. Doggett on November 3, 
1929. It is his interpretation of the 
Hans Brinker story. In the Art 
Gallery is the gift of the class of 
1919, a stained glass window in 
honor of Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, 
our first principal. 

Paintings of men who have in¬ 
fluenced our school are cherished 
gifts. A portrait of Dr. G. Living¬ 
stone, first principal of the old aca¬ 
demy, presented to the school in 
October, 1912 and a portrait of 
Dr. Gunnison painted by John W. 
Alexander grace our corridors. Hang¬ 
ing near room 101 is a portrait of 
Richard Young painted by Joseph 
Boston. Other portraits are of 
Dr. Herbert Low, Miss Katherine 
Hodgdon, and Mr. Eugene Harter. 

On April 25, 1931, Richard Young 
donated our cherished statue of 
Desiderius Erasmus. The original 
is near his birth place, Rotterdam, 
and is the work of Corneliszoon du 
Keiser. It took months for Richard 
Young to arrange with Holland to 
have a mould made. The replica of 
the statue was cast by Miedina of 
Brussels. 

Students’ stop off, the rose marble 
bench in the Flatbush Hall is an 
alumni gift honoring Mrs. Grace 
Burb Homan, former education and 
drama teacher here. 

Gifts such as a 1522 Bible trans¬ 
lated by Erasmus, a gift of W. H. 
Fournier, epitomize the high esteem 
in which graduates, faculty members 
and friends hold their alma mater. 


Malamud, Stanwyck and Cowl 
Among Our Famous Grads 

by Alice Eiiihorii 

^'Lives of great men oft remind us . . that many of them 
went to school here. 

Numbered among the school’s alumni are men and women 


who have achieved fame in many 
fields. 

In 1902, Jane Cowl played the 
leading role in “Within the Law,” 
a play presented by the school. Miss 
Cowl graduated and went on to 
become famous for her portrayal of 
Juliet in William Shakespeare’s 
tragedy, “Romeo and Juliet.” 

Critics consider Barbara Stanwyck 
an intense actress. Many people re¬ 
member her for her role in the mo¬ 
tion picture “Executive Suite.” Susan 
Hayward and Jeff Chandler, also of 
Hollywood fame, attended school 
here. 

Joseph Papp, producer of free 
Shakespearean plays in Central Park, 
is another famous alumnus in the 
entertainment field. 

Enter Journalism 

The Nezo York Herald Tribune's 
radio columnist Marie Torre, former 
Erasmian editor, and novelist Bernard 
Malamud also studied here. Dorothy 
Kilgallen, well-known Broadway col¬ 
umnist and Hearst reporter, went to 
“the old gray school.” Musicians 
Milton Katims and Beryl Senofsky 
and athletes Sid Luckman and John 
Lee attended the school too. 

Many former Erasmians have en¬ 
tered the field of education. Gen¬ 
evieve P. Earle received the Co¬ 
operation in Government Medal of the 
City of New York as an outstanding 
representative of the high schools of 
Brooklyn. Assistant Superintendent 
of schools Mrs. Martha R. Finkler, 
Mr. Edward Korey, principal of 
Richmond Hill High School. 

Excel in Sports 

Boys on our baseball team today 
may not realize that Waite Hoyt, 
former major league baseball pitcher, 
attended their school. Elinor Holm, 
former world backstroke Olympic 
swimming champion practiced in our 
pool. Ned Irish, owner of Madison 
Square Garden and the New York 
Knickerbockers, was also a student 
here. 

Well known in both city and state 
politics are judges Thomas Cuff and 
James Schort. 


Teachers View 
School Change; 

by Lisa Gould 

“When I first came to Erasmus, 
a long time ago,” smiled Miss Anna 
Krummel, math teacher and place¬ 
ment counselor, “not only was the 
teachers’ lunchroom in the attic of 
the Academy Building, but there 
was a chicken run leading from the 
old building to the chapel. This 
run,” she explained, “was a cov¬ 
ered walk, built so we would not 
have to go out in the rain.” 



Miss Anna Krummel 


Although Miss Krummel has 
worked under two principals as well 
as under two math department heads, 
she finds the students pretty much 
the same from year to year. 

“The children here are friendly, 
cooperative, and a pleasure to work 
with,” she said. “But while the pu¬ 
pils haven’t changed much, the cur¬ 
riculum certainly has. When I came 
to the school, calculus was not taught 
at all, and not many students went 
beyond intermediate algebra.” 

During her stay here. Miss Krum¬ 
mel has been in charge of the school 
bank, a member of the commence¬ 
ment committee, faculty adviser of 
Senior Arista, and adviser of the 
morning math tutoring squad. 


Snyder Wing Joins Quadrangle; 
Building Has Face Lifted 

by Michael Drosiiiii 


If John Irvine, 1 92 5 graduate, 
should return to the Old Grey School 
he would find a vast change in the 
institution he left thirty-five years 
ago. As he walked through the 
Flatbush Arch, “What is that statute?”, 
he would wonder. Approaching it, 
John would see on the pedestal’s 
inscription that this bronze statue of 
Desiderius Erasmus had come as a 
gift to the school in 1930 from 
Richard Young, a patron. 

Looking at his surroundings, the 
visitor would then realize that the 
buildings were now a complete quad¬ 
rangle. He remembered the addi¬ 
tion of the Bedford Wing in 1925; 
however, new to John would be the 
Snyder Wing, completed in 1941 and 
forming the last side of the quad¬ 
rangle. 

Our visitor would also notice that 
the Academy building, now desig¬ 
nated an “Historic Site,” looked 
younger. In 1952, at the age of 165 
years, it had had its face lifted, 
too. Even the part of the school 
which John attended would look dif¬ 
ferent for, from 1955 to 1956, the 
Board of Education had renovated 
the older part of the quadrangle. 


However, as John could tell, the 
story of the school goes back much 
further than 1925. In 1787 the 
Erasmus Hall Academy, spon¬ 
sored by such famous men as John 
Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Aaron 
Burr and Senator John Vanderbilt, 
opened its doors to 26 boys. The 
Flatbush Dutch Reformed Church 
donated the land. 

In 1896 the school had become a 
city-owned public high school. En¬ 
rollment increased so rapidly that, 
in 1902, it necessitated the city pur¬ 
chase of six colleges on Bedford 
Avenue for use as school rooms. 
Also, at this time, the city made plans 
for a series of Gothic buildings to form 
a quadrangle around the historic 
Academy. 

Three years later, construction 
started on the first of these build¬ 
ings, the Flatbush Wing, completed 
in 1906. The year 1911 saw the 
completion of the second section of 
the Flatbush Avenue side and the 
entire Church Avenue Wing. Now 
in 1960 its registration of over 6500 
students makes the school one of the 
largest secondary schools in the 
country. 



Another teacher who has seen 
many changes in the school is Mr. 
George Bartelt, English instructor, 
who came here in 1922. “In fact,” 
he stated, “I got here before Desi 
did.” 

In 1927, Mr. Bartelt took charge 
of the G.O. store. 

“We used to sell athletic equip¬ 
ment there,” he said, “but when the 
athletes turned into chess players, 
we stopped.” 

While at the school, Mr. Bartelt 
has edited Vitalised English, a Re¬ 
gents review book, and initiated the 
sale of pocket books in the G.O. 
store. 

As a closing remark, he declared, 
“I remember the Maine!! I have 
seen three centuries and I have 
fought in six wars I” 


Anniversary Issue Staff 

Editors: Sue Silverman and Michael Lesk 
Sports Editors: Richard Kraut, Alfred Levy, Daniel Salzman, 
Steve Ulberg 
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Old Jokes Still Bring Laughs; 
Newer Stories Much The Same 

by Robert Budd and Arnold Bernstein 


And there is nothing new under 
the sun —Ecclesiastes. So it is with 
this collection of humor for a period 
of thirty-five years. Although we 
are not able to mention all the 
sources, we salute all the merry 
company of witty writers in current 
and past periodicals who have made 
it their happy business to concoct 
the food of laughter. 

Classroom Chatter 
Past 

A teacher called the noisy class to 
order. She was amazed when a 
sleepy student from the back of the 
room said, “Fll have a roast beef on 
rye.” 

Present 

The teacher who sarcastically re¬ 
marked, “Pm sorry, but you can’t 
sleep in my class,” was a little 
shocked when a pupil who lacked in¬ 
telligence replied, “I could if you did 
not speak so loud.” 

Past 

Grade adviser to student: “Well, 
it looks as if you didn’t make the 
top fifty percent of your class.” 

Student: “No, sir, but you could 
say that I’m one of those that makes 
the top fifty percent possible.’ 

Present 

A teacher remarked: “People who 
think that American children are not 
original, never heard them spell.” 
Past 

Dean: “You missed detention yes¬ 
terday, didn’t you ?” 

Unsubdued senior: “Not in the 
least, sir, not in the least.” 

Present 

Dean: “You missed detention yes¬ 
terday, didn’t you?” 

Unsubdued senior: “Not in the 
least, sir, not in the least.” 

Philosophical Reasoning 
(Past and Present) 

The more we study, the more we 
know. 

The more we know, the more we 
forget. 

The more we forget, the less we 
know. 

The less we know, the less we 
forget. 

The less we forget, the more we 
know. 

So why study? 


Editors of Old 
Succeed Today 

by Robert Bereiis 

Former Dutchman editors have 
established a fine tradition in di¬ 
versified fields of endeavor follow¬ 
ing graduation from the “old grey 
school.” Although many continued 
with advanced work in journalism, 
the maj ority turned to other pro¬ 
fessions. 

Gerald Lesser was the editor of 
our first school newspaper. The 
Archway. The Alpert Press 
printed this original periodical (su¬ 
pervised by Willis J. Earle), and 
still prints our present day news¬ 
paper. Mr. Lesser entered the field 
of advertising. 

Former editors A1 Aronson, Myra 
Cohen, Marian Friedman, Alice 
Hanchar, Cecily Langdale, Sigmund 
Moglen, Robert Sands and James 
Sharaf won the annually presented 
Alan Greenberg Memorial Award 
for the best contributions to school 
journalism. Al, of the class of 1951, 
presently practices medicine. Myra, 
a member of the class of 1956, will 
graduate from Barnard College in 
June. She hopes to become an ele¬ 
mentary school teacher. 

Marian graduated in 1958 and also 
attends Barnard College. A gradu¬ 
ate in 1957, Cecily is a junior at 
Swarthmore College. Sig Moglen 
now does research work for the Co¬ 
lumbia Broadcasting System. Robert 
went to Harvard College in 1954, 
and became the editor of its news¬ 
paper '*The Crimson” He is now 
enrolled in the Havard School of 
Law. James Sharaf, class of 1955, 
also spent his undergraduate days 
at Harvard. 

Robert Dinerstein, Barbara Gar¬ 
field, Richard Oliro and lisa Ros- 
low, editors of last year’s medalist 
rated editions, now attend Harvard, 
Buffalo, Columbia and Vassar Col¬ 
leges. 


Changing J<jad& 
T/LoAk dd&ioJig 

by Stanley Palombo, June 1951 
“Ishkabibble” is no longer on 
everyone’s lips. Indeed, times have 
changed since Mom swooned to the 
acrobatic screen romances of Rudy 
Valentino or the megaphonic voice of 
Rudy Vallee. Things are different 
from the time Pop went scadding 
about town in his brand new Loco¬ 
mobile roadster. . . . 

In the short thirty-five years since 
those days, science has taken tre¬ 
mendous strides. From talking movies 
to atomic bombs, progress in the 
physical world has made living more 
complicated and theoretically easier. 
But life itself plods the same weary 
path that it did in 1925 and probably 
1825. 

Language Changes 
The English language showed many 
signs of becoming obsolete in 1925. 
As an article in an early Dutchman 
admitted, “English is a language once 
popular but no longer spoken in 
New York.” The first issue advised 
its readers that “when their gleam- 
ers smeared the paper they’d realize 
it was worth getting up the jack 
for.” The above information was 
guaranteed not to be “Donkey Dust.” 
How the language recovered from 
that condition is a question for 
greater minds than ours. 

Freshies Same 

Seniors of those days were “high 
hat,” which corresponds to the mod¬ 
ern snob. But freshmen of those 
days were still freshmen. It seems 
that word expresses all that can be 
said of such lowly beings. Among 
the senior celebs were such notables 
as Class Vampire, Class Landmark, 
and Class Fashion Plate. 

Erasmians thirty-five years ago did 
not look like the 1960 edition, either. 
The sheiks wore raccoon coats and 
the sheikesses wore what looked like 
fringed bathing suits. Female at¬ 
tire was what can be described only 
as “different.” From bobbed hair 
to bare knees, the flappers were 
strictly “old look.” 

Loves Superlatives 
This young lady, labeled “The 
Queen of Superlatives” in a 1925 
Dutchman, is still around: 

She is wild about Chopin, just 
loves consomme; 

Is dead gone over moonlight, 
adores a souffle. 

She could die eating mushrooms, 
takes a walk every day; 

Bored to tears in the classroom. 
Do you know her? /’// say. 

A famous educator once said, 
“The children of today have no 
manners. Their behavior is poor and 
they have no respect for authority.” 
The educator, who knew whereof he 
spoke, was Socrates. 


BOYS OUTFITTER 
Latest Summer Fashions 

WHOLESALE-RETAIL 

Quality Boys Wear 

735 Ratbush Avenue 

Open 2 P.M.-8 P.M. I flight up 
BU 7 - 3876 



get expert 
help with 
homework 

Do you find that no matter what 
subject you study these days, 
the headlines of today’s news 
keeps creeping into your class¬ 
room discussions? The world of 
science moves ahead wkh each 
tick of the clock. World history 
seems to change with each 
significant speech. Whatever 
the subject, a fast, crisp story 
in a jet-age newspaper will keep 
you on your toes in every class¬ 
room. Get the habit now to read 
the complete, colorful and easy- 
to-read newspaper that can give 
your schoolwork and homework 
a real shot in the arm —the 
DAILY NEWS, just 5^. 


FOOTLIGHTERS: present skit—1949 



Erasmians Faculty Members 
Now Teachers Administrators 


FORMER ERASMIANS 

“So dear to their hearts were the scenes of their childhood” that 
forty-three Erasmians returned to their alma mater to teach. 

Heading the list are administrative assistants Miss Grace L. Corey 
and Mr. Arthur Chappell, chairmen, Mr. Ellis Katzman of the physical 
science and Miss Adele Towbin of the girls’ health education depart¬ 
ments, assistant dean of girls, Miss Ellen Batchelor and grade advisers, 
Mr. Abraham Hochberg and Mrs. Anne Stein. 

Other alumni include accounting teacher Mrs. Iris Roth, art 
teacher Mr. Eugene Greenberg and health education teachers Mr. Neil 
Brown, Miss Faith Charak, Mrs. Sirka Johnson, and Miss Ethel Hughes. 

Thirteen literary Erasmians: Miss Barbara Cohen, Miss Ruth Everett, 
Mrs. Harriet Felder, Mrs. Edna Forsythe, Miss Reginia Hazen, Miss 
Marilyn Jacob, Mrs. Roberta Karlin, Mrs. Elizabeth Lathrop, Mrs. 
Louise Mason, Mr. Arthur Minerof, Mr. Benedetto Occhiogrosso and 
Miss Jacquelyn Talt now teach English. 

French instructor, Mr. Milton Pilevsky, and Miss Merna Cohen, 
Miss Alberta Crespi, Miss Susan Futas, Mrs. Miriam Katz, Mrs. Ann 
Markon, and Mr. David Shaw of the math department and musician 
Mr. Sidney Bowden, scientists Miss Caryl Beckwith, Mr. Richard 
Goodman, Mrs. Michaela Schaefer; secretaries Mrs. Paula Friedland 
and Mrs. Ethel Gardner are former graduates as are Mrs. Vera Kauf¬ 
man, Mrs. Elsie Robinson, Miss Renee Shapiro, Miss Harriet Young, 
and Mr. Kurt Zimmerman of the social studies department. 


Coach Hails Feats of Gridmen; 
Luckman, Watt Were Top Stars 



City Championship, Game of 1931; Roosevelt—0; Erasmus_0 

Badain, Sullivan, and Dugan 
Had Good Records As Coaches 

by Steve Ulberg 


Through the years, many men 
have coached the school’s various 
athletic teams, and have compiled fine 
records. 

Foremost of coaches, in number 
of victories, is Al Badain, basket¬ 
ball coach from 1931 to 1957. Dur¬ 
ing his long tenure, Mr. Badain’s 
teams compiled a record of 302 vic¬ 
tories and only ninety-four losses. 
In that stretch, the hoopsters reached 
the play-offs fifteen times, emerging 
victorious in 1949. They defeated 
Commerce by two points in the final 
seconds. 

A deliberate, possession-type of¬ 
fense, and a tight defense character¬ 
ized Badain teams. “The fast break 
was used only on occasion,” he stated. 

In addition to his J. V. basketball 
activities, Mr. Badain takes time to 
coach the tennis team. His squads 
have wone almost every honor, in¬ 
cluding being national runner-up 
twice, and the Eastern State’s Cham¬ 


pion four times. His teams have 
always been at, or near, the top of 
the tennis ladder. 

Another coach with a fine win¬ 
ning record is Paul Sullivan, who 
coached the football team for many 
years. He came here in 1930, and. 
the next year, the team under his 
guidance gained a share of the city 
crown by playing a scoreless tie 
with Theodore Roosevelt High 
School. In ensuing years, Mr. Sulli¬ 
van kept the team among the city’s 
top elevens. 

A third coach with a winning rec¬ 
ord is Austin Dugan, who coached 
teams in two sports. In 1944, Mr. 
Dugan led the football team to one 
of its finest seasons, marred only by 
a 7-6 loss to Lincoln. More recently, 
Mr. Dugan has been coaching the 
baseball team. Last year, the dia- 
mondmen copped the league title, and 
suffered their only loss to Brooklyn 
Tech, in a battle for the borough 
championship. 


Coaches Badain and Kirsner 
Lead T earn T o Basketball F ame 

by Dave Salztnaii 


“The modern technique is def¬ 
initely an improvement over the 
old one. It contains all the old 
elements plus the addition of one- 
hand shots and the fast break, 
which makes the game more ex¬ 
citing to watch.” So spoke former 
eager coach Al Badain in refer¬ 
ence to a question regarding the 
evolution of the game of basket¬ 
ball in the last thirty-five years. 

Some years ago, this institution 
started to become a recognized 
basketball power with the advent 
of Emil Gottman. His followers, 
Mr. Badain and Mr. Bernard Kirs¬ 
ner, coach since 1957, continued 
the school’s winning tradition. The 
Dutchmen appeared in Madison 
Square Garden on at least twenty 
occasions; they won the city title 
in 1949 and they captured more 
than twenty division champion¬ 
ships, under the auspices of these 
men. 

Many past Erasmian hoopsters, 
Mr. Badain pointed out, went on 
to establish themselves in the 
field they endeavored in. Sidney 
Licht, All-Scholastic in 1934, a 
member of the N.Y.U. hoop squad, 
and present day municipal court 
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Jerry Fleischmaii 


judge, Hon. Frank Morton are 
among the most outstanding bas¬ 
ketball players. 

Jerry Bush, once a Dutchman 
eager, St. John’s All-American of 
1936, is the current pilot of the 
University of Nebraska basketball 
team. Other All-Americans who 
played here are Jerry Fleischman 
and Johnny Lee who played for 
Yale, and made All-American in 
1956. 
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EXCHANGE WITH ftmoS 
SWEETHEART and UASSMATES 


by Richard Kraut 

In the past thirty-five years, the 
Buff and Blue gridmen have com¬ 
piled a record worthy of the praise 
they receive. 

In 1930, under the tutelage of 

Paul Sullivan, the eleven had a sea¬ 
son surpassed by only one other. 
The team went undefeated and had 
a total of only seven points scored 
against them. 

Two years later the remarkable 
Sid Luckman joined the squad. 

With him from 1932-1934, the Buff 
and Blue won borough titles, losing 
but one game. In 1938 the Dutch¬ 
men took the city championship. 

Joe Watt was the main feature of 
that team. 

Reach Success 

With 1941 came the most success¬ 
ful year the eleven has ever had. 
The team, led by Ben Raimandi, 

Bud North, John Bocchino and 
Larry Resnick, went undefeated, un¬ 
tied and unscored upon. 

Coach Joe Monohan piloted the 
team to the borough championship 
in 1949. With him were such stars^ 
as Pete Manus, Bill Conners, Ronnie 
Rainer, Bob Shutte, Richard Scheer 
and Sam Rutigliano. 

The Dutchmen took another city 
championship in 1950 with an unde¬ 
feated season. On the squad that 
year was John Hopkins, who went 
on to play football at the Naval 
Academy and on numerous All- 
American teams. In 1951 the eleven 
was second in the city, largely due 
to the efforts of the present coach, 
Mr. Howard Furer, recipient of the 
Lou Gehrig Award. 

Score Highest 

The following year, the Dutchmen 
were the highest scoring team in the 
city. Joe Adonizio, Jim Fanizzi, Wal¬ 
ter Harrison, Buck Lubeski, Erwin 
Morris, Ray Tierney and Eliot Weiner 
sparked the team to the city cham¬ 
pionship playoffs that year. 

1957 brought another undefeated 
season to the gridmen’s record. 
Vinny Bitetto, Fred Krasny, and 
Bob Peterson saw the squad to its 
co-city championship. 

Minor Sports 
Thrived Here 

Baseball, track and swimming 
have compiled outstanding records 
over the past years. 

In 1925 Vinny DeAngelis led 
the Dutchman nine to the City 
Championship. His PSAL pitch¬ 
ing record of eight consecutive 
strike outs is still unbroken. The 
diamondmen took division or bor¬ 
ough titles for nine years run¬ 
ning. In 1947, Dick Zeiger pitched 
three no-hitters. 

Track has also produced some 
great athletes. Howie Jones’s 220- 
yard dash mark of 21.8 seconds 
stood for over tw’enty years. One 
year he scored every point for the 
Dutchmen in the Columbia Invita¬ 
tional Meet. Buddy Allen, Abbie 
Bernstein and Al Small paced the 
squad to win the Dickson Meet 
Championship, in which the best 
teams along the eastern seaboard 
competed. In 1946 the team cap¬ 
tured the city title. 

Between 1925 and 1940 the aqua- 
men captured thirteen borough and 
ten city championships and five 
national AAU titles. Mike Priano 
paced the squad the last four years 
of this era by winning the na¬ 
tional junior championships four 
times. Bernie Kahn tied the na¬ 
tional backstroke record, making 
the fifth national swim mark for 
the Buff and Blue. 
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Netmen Praise 
Shakespeare, 
Coach Badain 

by Joel Snider 

Other than being on the tennis 
team, the quartet consisting of 
singles players, Richard Hochberg 
and Steve Ratner, and doubles men, 
Ira Lieberman and Hal Schapiro, have 
a second major interest in common. 

“All four of us read as a hobby,” 
remarked Ira as his companions 
heads bobbed in affirmation. 

Hochberg, the captain, added, 
“WeVe developed an interest in 
Shakespearean works through the 
influence of ‘the old fox,’ our coach 
A1 Badain.” The others again nod¬ 
ded in unison and responded, “That’s 
right!” 

Squad Has Depth 

Even the boys’ unflagging en¬ 
thusiasm for Shakespeare has not 
eclipsed their determination to capture 
the division crown. The squad’s 
main asset, they agreed, is its well¬ 
roundedness. » “Use the word depth. 
It sounds good,” quipped diminutive 
“Moose” Ratner. 

“If we win the division champion¬ 
ship,” Hal analyzed, “we should be 
able to beat the champ in the other 
division, either Midwood or Wingate, 
for the borough title.” 

Reveal Interests 

They all have participated in school 
sports through outlets other than 
their present racqueteering activities. 
“Hooks” Hochberg, a 95 plus stu¬ 
dent, played for the hoop squad, and 
Ira once played on the J. V. 
basketball team. “I worked in the 
Dean’s Office. That's close enough 
to sports,” snapped Hal. 

“I was basketball team statistician. 
That sounds good, doesn’t it?” piped 
“Moose.” 

In addition to engaging in athletics, 
Ira is on the Erasmian staff and is 
student head of the program com¬ 
mittee. 

Richie is interested in fishing— 
during vacation and holiday periods, 
that is. 

Plan Futures 

“This sounds like a college inter¬ 
view,” Hal observed. “My interests 
are basketball and dramatics.” 

“I like to water ski,” stated Ira. 

“So do I,” Steve gleefully noted. 
“I also work with electric train sets.” 

All but one of the netmen plan 
vocations in scientific fields. Hal is 
the lone physical education major. 
He will attend Cortland State 
Teachers’ College. Steve will study 
pre-dentistry at the University of 
Vermont. Richie “will probably 
major in some science or math at 
an Ivy League school.” Ira plans 
to take a pre-med course. Never¬ 
theless, even while in college the 
four would like to continue playing 
tennis. 
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NETMEN: Lieberman, Hochberg, 
and Shapiro. Camera shy: 
Ratner 


Netmen Attain 
DivisionCrown 

by A1 Levy 

With hopes of improving on last 
season’s records, the golf and ten¬ 
nis teams opened their seasons, Tues¬ 
day, April 26. The netmen, ac¬ 
cording to coach A1 Badain, “de¬ 
feated Sheepshead Bay easily,” but 
the golf team lost a close match to 
Madison. 

The tennis team, under the direc¬ 
tion of A1 Badain, swamped Sheeps¬ 
head Bay at Marine Park. The 
starting team, composed entirely 
of seniors, played against a pri¬ 
marily sophomore team. 

Steve Ratner, Bill Shapiro, and 
captain Richard Hochberg played 
singles, while the teams of Jerry 
Feldman and Hal Schapiro, and Ira 
Lieberman and Richard Gold played 
doubles. 

Win Straight Sets 

The racqueteers won every match 
in straight sets, with Bill Shapiro 
and Richard Hochberg winning 6—2, 
6—0. “Although we played against 
an easy team, we weren’t up to 
our potential strength and a bet¬ 
ter team might have beaten us,” 
said the coach. “We have hopes of 
a division championship, but must im- 
piove our play in order to win the 
title.” 

In mid-May the Dutchmen, unde¬ 
feated in season’s play, won the divi¬ 
sion championship. However, they 
lost the borough title match to Win¬ 
gate, May 19, in a 3-2 squeaker. 

The golfers weren’t so successful 
as the netmen in their opening match. 
The team lost the match to Madison 
3 ^ 2 - 154 . Captain Gerry Freedman 
won his match, and Marc Liebergall 
tied his opponent in the hole-by¬ 
hole play. Richie Abrams and Barry 
Olshen lost their games on the last 
holes. 

Panuthos Triumphs 

In the second match of the season, 
a tight battle with New Utrecht, the 
team lost after 2 playoff holes. 
Junior Peter Panuthos, the number 
one man, beat his opponent, who is 
one of the best golfers in the city. 
Richie Abrams also won his game, 
and Marc Liebergall again tied. 

After the first playoff hole the 
score still remained tied, but Lie¬ 
bergall lost the second hole, and the 
match went to New Utrecht. Coach 
Neil Brown stated, “This season is 
a building season. We have a basic¬ 
ally junior squad, but we still should 
have a good record. Next season 
with a number of men returning, we 
should have a strong title con¬ 
tender.” 
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Buff and Blue Pitcher Blanks Generals; 
Trackmen Outscore Ft. Hamilton 57-34 


Diamond Wins 
In Two Events 

by Richard Kraut 

Coach Mel Heichman’s Heich-men 
evened their record April 7 by out¬ 
running the Fort Hamilton squad at 
the loser’s field. The Dutchmen took 
the track meet by a score of 57-34. 

To start off the day, Steve Dia¬ 
mond and Mel Johnson tied for first 
in the hundred yard dash. The Buff 
and Blue then swept the field in 
the 220-yard dash. Norvell Clark 
took first place, Ed Clerk captured 
second and Lew Friedman was third. 
Dennis Dyce took second place in 
the 440-yard run. Tony Hasbouthe 
finished first in the half-mile con¬ 
test and Bob Blake captured first 
place in the mile, while Steve Lindy 
came in third. 

Capture Relays 

Steve Diamond took another first 
in the broad jump and Owen De- 
Cambre was third best. DeCambre 
again captured third place, this time 
in the hop-skip-and-jump. The 
Dutchmen took second and third 
place in the shot-put with Tony 
Martino and Emil Castro. Edward 
Henry was second in the high jump. 

The thinclads captured both relay 
races. In the 880 relay, Mel John¬ 
son, Ed Clerk, Norvell Clark and 
Lew Friedman carried the baton. 
Russel Vaz, Jon Boltuc, Dennis 
Dyce and Alfred Greene ran the 
mile relay. 

Coach Optimistic 

The track team competed against 
teams from other high schools in 
the Northeast, April 30 and May 
1. They entered in the 440 and 
mile relays. 

When asked to comment about 
this year’s squad, coach Mel 
Heichman said, “With a little 
more effort and a little more work, 
we should come out with a win¬ 
ning team.” 


Headlines May 
Mislead Public 

The Dutchman Tiddley-Winkers 
finished a most successful season last 
Friday 13 with a stunning defeat 
at the hands of the child prodigies 
of P. S. 67j4. The score is un¬ 
mentionable. 

“This year,” said black and blue 
Buff and Blue captain Constantine 
Aadvaark cheerily, “we actually 
came within 41 points of victory. 
Our opponents used loaded winks,” 
he added bitterly, “otherwise we 
would have beat their #&*%!! off! 
And another thing . . .” 

At this point, a pleasant-faced, 
white-jacketed young man entered 
and dragged Aadvaark off, still 
screaming. His exact words are un¬ 
printable, but a shocked bystander 
was heard to mutter, “Veni, vidi, 
umm . . ., ah . . ., hoc ergo propter 
hoc!” 

High scorer for the team was 
Percival Quincey Fauntleroy with 1. 
One winker tied for second place. 
As a reward for his superlative per¬ 
formance, Percival was given two 
black eyes, a bloody nose, and a split 
lip. Choked with emotion, all he 
could say in face of this unselfish 
tribute was, “Ma!” 
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OUT!: Throw to Dutchman first baseman, Rocco Florio, beats 
Wingate runner to bag. 


Sports Thoughts 


by Bob Celbard 



It is becoming more and more evident that high 
school sports are overstepping their bounds, and are 
no longer the innocent pastimes that they used to and 
should be. The drafting of players and other viola¬ 
tions of P.S.A.L. rules are changing some high 
schools from places of learning with sports for pleasure, 
to athletic factories with a few required courses of 
study. 

As witnessed early this year, basketball co-captain Howie Fabian 
could not play during the second half of the season because of poor 
marks. His suspension proved to be the crippling blow in the team’s 
Madison Square Garden playoff spot quest. 

This, however, is not the case in at least one other major basket¬ 
ball power of Division HI. In that school’s history, which encompasses 
only a few years, several of the top stars have played varsity basketball 
although they had failed more than half their major subjects. At least 
member of the Dutchman basketball squad received offers to 
transfer to that school and it is even rumored that their top star lives 

in another high school district. 


Hoopsters Celebrate; 
Dine, Receive Awards 

by Dave Salzmaii 

Basketball coach Bernie Kirsner 
chuckled to himself as he thought 
about the Annual Basketball Din¬ 
ner. “The management of Paul’s 
Restaurant said that no team that 
they recollected had ever consumed 
as much food as the Dutchman 
hoopsters did. Bill Cunningham him¬ 
self must have eaten a dozen rolls,” 
stated the cagers’ pilot. 

Principal John F. McNeill, ad¬ 
ministrative assistant Miss Grace L. 
Corey, and flocks of faculty mem¬ 
bers, proud parents, guests, boosters 
and ballplayers came to Paul’s Res¬ 
taurant to honor this year’s team, 
on Thursday night, April 7. 

Aside from the eating, the high¬ 
light of the festivities was the awards 
ceremony. Seniors Jim Cymbala and 
Bill Cunningham received the two 
major acknowledgments, the coveted 
Larry A. Ritchie Memorial Award 
and the Most Valuable Player 
trophy. 

Other recipients of awards were 
head manager Richard Hirsch, Lionel 
Johnson, Harry Pech and Ron Snow. 
Richie got a minature gold basket¬ 
ball, Lionel won the Boosters Award, 
Harry received recognition as the 
Most Spirited Gager and the jayvee 
chose Ron as the Most Improved 
Player from last year’s jayvee. 

Coach Kirsner presented to the 
current varsity co-captains, Cun¬ 
ningham and Johnson, tie pins for 
their service to the team. Selected 
as the 1961 varsity captain was All- 
PSAL choice Bill Cunningham. The 
deserving players then received major 
E’s. 

Maury Zauchin of Pratt In¬ 
stitute was the guest speaker. On 
hand also were the “celebrated” col¬ 
umnists of the World Telegram and 
Sun, sports enthusiasts Jimmy 
Murphy and Phil Pepe. 

Jayvee and varsity members gave 
gifts to their respective coaches, Mr. 
Badain and Mr. Kirsner. This was 
their token of appreciation and esteem 
for the coaches. 


In fact, it has reached the point 
where several stars of junior high 
school teams have been approached 
by high school coaches out of their 
districts. This was the primary' 
reason for instituting the Invita¬ 
tional Basketball Tournament at Jef¬ 
ferson High School this year for 
junior high teams within Jefferson’s 
boundaries since Boys’ High has taken 
many players from the Presidents’ 
district. 

Two examples of disregard for the 
P.S.A.L. rules have occurred over 
the past two years. The first was 
the violation of the age-eligibility 
rule (all participants must be under 
18) during the 1958-59 season by 
Walt Holliday of Morris High 
School. 

This year players on Commerce 
and Hughes also broke the rules, 
thus costing both teams all league 
victories and preventing the Business¬ 
men from winning the league crown. 
In the preceding seasons Commerce 
was a major hoop power in the 
city. 


Oliva Spins 2-0 
Shutout Game 

by Steve Ulberg 

Wingate’s diamondmen suffered a 
2-0 defeat at the hands of the 
Dutchmen, in a game played April 
28 at the visitors’ field. The un¬ 
beaten Dutchmen thereby gained 
their fourth triumph in league play, 
while Wingate suffered its first set¬ 
back after three league victories. 

The contest was close throughout, 
with the hitters taking a back seat 
to the pitchers and fielders. 

Ron Oliva pitched for the Dutch¬ 
men, and gave up only four hits 
and three walks. Wingate hurler 
Mort Goldfarb allowed just two hits 
and three walks, but two wild pitches 
and a hit batsman cost him the 
game. 

In the field, the winners came up 
with three double-plays. One of 
these, in the third inning, ended the 
Generals’ most serious scoring threat. 

With runners on second and third, 
and only one man out, Wingate at- 
temped to bunt in a run. Cap¬ 
tain Joe Garcia, playing third base, 
sensed this and signalled catcher 
George Greenfield to call for a 
pitchout. Greenfield complied, and, 
in the rundown that followed, tag¬ 
ged out the Wingate runner. 

Then, seeing the Wingate runner 
on second trying to go to third, 
Greenfield fired back to shortstop 
Irwin Landis who tagged the run¬ 
ner out at third to end the inning. 

Both of the Dutchman runs in¬ 
volved stolen bases. Greenfield, lead¬ 
ing off in the second inning, was hit 
by a pitched ball. He promptly 
stole second base, and advanced to 
third on an infield out, after which 
he stole home, to score the initial 
run of the game. 

The Dutchmen scored the final 
run in the sixth inning, when Pat 
Kennedy drew a walk, and then 
stole second. On an out, he ad¬ 
vanced to third, and scored on 
Danny Melore’s two-out single. 

The victory puts the Dutchmen at 
the top of their league with a 4-0 
record. 
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Girls ^ Sports 


by Liisa Katz 


Buff and Blue girls will compete for positions as prospective 

Boosters during the month of June. Mrs. Sirkka Johnson usually 

holds tryouts during Regents’ week. There will also be a special 

meeting, period 3, (the date to be posted later), for sophomore ap¬ 
plicants only. 

The Leaders’ Club is also teeming with activity now as special 

invitations are being sent out to junior high schools in preparation for 
the Junior High School Playday to be held here. May 27. 

The teachers in the various schools will select a few girls to visit 
and participate with the Leaders in a program of sucih popular sports 
activities as volleyball. Applications may be obtained from either a Leader 
or Miss Holran. 

The new Softball Club for sophomores only meets Thursdays at 
7:45 A.M. at the Parade Grounds. Field Hockey meets Saturdays, 
from 10:00 to noon in Prospect Park. Sophomores, juniors and seniors 
may participate. 

The Tennis Club meets Tuesdays, periods 9 and 10, at Linden Terrace 
Courts. Bowlers, who also meet Tuesdays, compete during period 8 
at the Kenmore Bowling Alley. 

Aside from bowling, junior and senior sports enthusiasts may join 
either the Softball Club which meets during periods 9 and 10, Wednesdays, 
or Hockey, Thursdays, periods 9 and 10. Both of these are held at the 
Parade Grounds. 

If you’re interested in sharpening your sense of rhythm, try the 
Modern Dance Club in Gym 425, Fridays, periods 9 and 10. 









































THE DUTCHMAN 


G.O., Press Delegates Confer 
Dutchman, Gallo Win Plaque 

Representatives of the General Organization of the New 
York City high schools and the New York City High School 
Press Council held a joint conference Friday, April 29. The 

convention took place at Evander ----- 

Childs High School in the Bronx. 

The school’s delegates were Alan 
Evans, Robert Feldman, Isaac Heim- 
binder, Bruce Marcus, Michael Mash- 
berg, and Allen Tobias of the G.O. 

Robert Gelbard, Michael Lesk, Ellen 
Rothenberg, Suellen Safir, and Sue 
Silverman represented the Dutch¬ 
man. 

President of the Press Council, 

Peter Warshall, of Stuyvesant High 
School, presented the council’s Met¬ 
ropolitan News Award to the Herald 
Tribune. This annual award goes 
to the city newspaper which gives 
the fairest coverage of youth news 
throughout the year. The Press 
Council also presented several school 
papers with awards for writing ex¬ 
cellency in a contest judged by Long 
Island University’s school of journal¬ 
ism. The Dutchman received a 
plaque for publishing the most prob¬ 
ing interview. The author of the win¬ 
ning story is John Gallo. 

Round table seminars followed. The 
G.O. delegates discussed the service 
credit system, G.O. elections, and 
school spirit. Press representatives 
debated on freedom of the press in 
high school newspapers and on their 
contents and purpose. 

Later, the delegates reconvened to 
hear the conclusions and suggestions 
of the various discussion groups. 


Scholarships 

{Continued from page 1) 

editor Joel Snider received the Pul¬ 
itzer Grant—a full tuition scholar¬ 
ship to Columbia University. In 
addition, Philip Berelson, Mathew 
Winston, and Alan Eisner have gained 
Cornell scholarships for study at the 
liberal arts division of the university. 

Other scholarship recipients are 
Edward Robbins, Grinnell College; 
Michael Troner, Earlhorn College; 
Joan P. Ginsburg, Long Island Uni¬ 
versity; Eleanor Liebling and Philip 
Wexler, N. Y. U.; and Karen 
Monroe, the Fashion Institute of 
Technology.* 


* Samuel Leinhardt, Kenny Mutter- 
perl, Robert Fisher, and Douglas 
Wagner received financial aid to the 
University of Chicago. 

Seniors Linda McLean and Jane 
Rosen earned grants to Vassar Col¬ 
lege. Steve Stein received a $1,000 a 
year award to N.Y.U. 

Multiple winners are Dennis Fried- 
land, who received scholarships to 
Harvard and Columbia, and Richard 
Hochberg who gained awards from 
Wesleyan and Columbia. 
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YOU’RE 


THE RIGHT TRACK... 


to an interesting career when you ask your school Employ¬ 
ment Counselor about opportunities at Metropolitan Life. 


Good starting salaries—regular 
increases—rapid promotions. 

• 

Life Insurance, Disability, 
Hospital, Surgical and Major 
Medical Expense benefits. 

• 

Appetizing luncheons as guest of 
the Company—without charge. 

• 

Cash awards for suggestions. 


Well-equipped medical service. 

Training classes during office 
hours—to help you prepare for 
a better job. 

A modern, well-stocked library 
—no charge to employees. 

• 

Fun in many social, athletic, 
hobby and recreational groups 
—a fine gymnasium. 


Liberal vacations and holidays. Ideal working conditions. 

It’s fun to work with your friends. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 

(ft INSURANCE 

COMPANY 

Madison Avenue and 

m 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. 

EMPLOYMENT OFFICE, ROOM 709 
OPEN MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY, BETWEEN 9 A. 

M. AND 5 P. M. 


Mr. Chappell Speaks . . . 


by Richard Kraut 


“This is Mr. Chappell speaking.” 

This familiar introduction gets the 
attention of thousands of students 
and teachers whenever the admin¬ 
istration has an important announce¬ 
ment to make. 

The public address system, in¬ 
stituted in the school in September, 
1958, enables the students and faculty 
to obtain needed information rapidly 
and easily. There are receivers in 
195 rooms, four gymnasiums, two 
cafeterias, and the chapel. The micro¬ 
phone over which most announce¬ 
ments are made is situated in a 
sound proof booth in office lOlA. 

Mr. Arthur Chappell, administra¬ 
tive assistant, is the only one who 
has ever used the system. The 
morning exercises heard at the be¬ 
ginning of each term are on tape. 
However, Dr. John F. McNeil, prin¬ 
cipal, Miss Grace L. Corey, adminis¬ 
trative assistant, and Mr. William Mc- 
Inerney, assistant custodian, know 
how to use it. “The P.A. is used,” 
said Mr. Chappell, “to announce only 
important bulletins. Otherwise, 
teachers would never be able to finish 
their lessons.” He can address any 
individual room in the school, or the 
entire building. 

One may safely say that Mr. 
Chappell does not play the harp. 
The four notes preceding every an¬ 
nouncement are simply but pro¬ 
ficiently played on “the chimes.” 
These are four metal rods of vary¬ 


ing sizes, mounted on a wooden 
board, in the room lOlA broadcasting 
studio. 

When asked to comment about 
this new device, Mr. Chappell said, 
“It is a very important addition to 
the building. It enables us to con¬ 
tact all those in the school at once. 
Previously, I would have had to send 
out twenty or thirty student runners, 
in order to make an important an¬ 
nouncement.” 
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COMPLETE 
COURSES 
for MEN 
and 

WOMEN 
KEY PUNCH, SORTER, TABS, 
COLLATOR & REPRODUCER, 
OPERATION & WIRING 


SECRETARIAL 


^ Executive • Legal • Medical 

^ Stenography (Pitman, Gregg, ABC) 
^ Switchboard • Receptionist 

^ Comptometry • Acct’g • Electric Typing 
^ Stenotypy (Machine Shorthand) 

^ Co-Ed. • Day & Eve. 

_FREE LIFETIME PLACEMENT 


ADELPHl'Ic'IISr' 


^ 1712 Kings Highway • DE 6-7200 

^ 1560 Flatbush Ave. Nr. B’kiyn College 


Learn Typing & Stenography 
THIS SUMMER 


ENJOY A PROFITABLE TERM 

of SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL at 

BORO HALL AC 

''ALWAYS IN THE LEAD' 

HIGH SCHOOL EXPERTS and SPECIALIZED INSTRUCTION BRING 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS • Proved by Our High Passing Records 
Our Regents credits accepted without further examination 
Academic and Commercial • REPEAT AND ADVANCE 
Day & Night • July 1 to Aug. 21 • Approved by Board of Regents and LeadingColleges 

17 SMITH STREET Around the corner from Loew’s Metropolitan 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y. • ULster 8-2447 • Request Catalog • Enroll now! 
B.M.T. Lawrence St. Station - I.R.T. Hoyt St. Station - 8th Ave. Jay St. Station 


SUMMER 

HIGH 

SCHOOL 

CLASSES 

JULY 5 

TO 

AUGJ22 



leader in private education 60 years 

RON 

PREPARATORY SCHOOL 



Early Inquiry 
will reserve 
a place for you 


NEW BUILDING 

154 E. 70th St. 

NEW Y0RK,N.Y. 

YUKON 8-7711 

:J convenient to all subways 


PERSONAL SUPERVISION 
INDIVIDUAL PROGRAMMING 
SMALL CLASSES-CO-ED 
REGENTS ACCREDITED 

COMPLETE SUMMER 
CURRICULUM-advance 
and repeat subjects 

FULL CREDIT GRANTED BY HOME 
SCHOOL •ACADEMIC & GENERAL 
• PREP FOR ALL COLLEGES 


near. 

Lex^ 

Ave. 
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A NEW CAMPUS 
IN 

NEW YORK CITY 

LONG 

ISLAND 

UNIVERSITY 

IN BROOKLYN 


DORMITORY 
ACCOMMODATIONS 
AVAILABLE IN 
NEW 16-STORY 
RESIDENCE HALL 


Located on the new 10-acre Zeckendorf Campus In 
downtown Brooklyn, Long Island University is minutes 
from all of New York's cultural resources. While 
emphasizing the personal attention characteristic of a 
small college, the University provides a variety of 
educational opportunities in its College of Liberal Arts 
and Science, College of Business Administration and 
Graduate School. New residence facilities are 
available for men and women. 

Semesters begin June, September and February 

- ------------- MAIL COUPON FOR INFORMATION 

Dinclor Of Adffllulont, LONS'ISLAND UNIVERSin 
Zeckendorf Campus, Irooklyn 1 , N. Y. 

fleeM Mfid mm InferMeflen reterdlaf D laillmi O 

B Celleae ef Liberel Arfi end Iclefice 9 fhmmin SmOm □ ••Pt. 

Cellete ef IuiIrmb AdMlnUlreHen □ 

L Vedeete Sckeel 


S Mdrtti _ _ 

I ciDr- 

I I expect to be graduated from- 


JDmis. 


-State- 


-High Peheoi in.. 


(mtjwjfi jnd j[iaQ. 


Junior Arista 

{Continued from page 1) 

Fred Gordon, Harriet Grossman, Fred 
Hyman, Melanie Kaye, Robert Kerch- 
ner, Leslie Kleinrock, Leonard Lamm, 
Marilyn Landau, Robert Lehr, Bev¬ 
erly Leif, Carol Levi, David Lipton, 
Charles Platto, Alan Post, Martin 
Putterman, Susan Restaino, Joan 
Rosen, Jonathan Ross, and Robert 
Rothman. 

Also: Robert Rubin, Irwin Sand¬ 
ler, Mary Schiffman, Judith Schwartz, 
Paula Siederman, Helen Silverman, 
Burton Silverstein, Ellen Smallberg, 
Judy Solomon, Walter Squire, Estelle 
Strizhak, Jerold Towger, Claudia 
Urkowitz, Steven Vogl, Barrie Wag¬ 
ner, Laura Weiss, Michael Wiess, 
Anne Wolf, and Alice Wohl. 



Founded 1884 
Guy E. O’Brien, Pres. 

NEW YORK, 154 NASSAU ST. 
Opp. CITY HALL, BEekman 3-4840 

Bronx Grand Con. CY 5-6200 

Wosh.Hoights W. 181st St. WA 3-2000 
Brooklyn Flatbush Av. BU 2-2703 

Brooklyn Broadway GL 5-8147 

Jamaica Sutphin Blvd. JA 6-3835 

Flushing Main Street FL 3-3535 

Staten Island Bay Street Gl 7-1515 
CDCr Write for 21-Page lllus’d Book 

iKIIl “your exciting career as 

V A SECRETARY” 

includes great names once secretaries 


“Success and Highei Income 
^ Quickly to Those 


m Who Are Well-Qualified” 


MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 

ONE YEAR COURSE 


Co-Educational 
All-inclusive training quail-' 
fies you for M.T. registration 
DAY SESSION ONLY 
Hequesf Catalog 3 



MEDICAL LAB TECHNICIAN 
& X-RAY TECHNICIAN 


6 MONTHS' COURSE 

Co-Educational 
MORNING, AFTERNOON 
& EVENING SESSIONS 
Request Catalog 3 


OPPORTUNITY is EVERYWHERE for MANHAnAN Graduates 
★ FREE PLACEMENT SERVICE ★ 


MANHATTAN medical and dental 

IflMl^riMI IMI^ ASSISTANTS’SCHOOL Inn 

L 

Licensed by N. Y. 
state Education Dept. 

Established 

1780 BROADWAY (57th St.), N.Y.C. 

All Transfxiilaticii • PL 7-8275 


SUMMER SCHOOL PLUS CAMP! 

CAMP MAHOPAC 

MAHOPAC FALLS, N. Y. 

• SCHOOL MORNINGS —CAMP REST OF DAY 

• MAKE UP OR ADVANCE —ALL HICH SCHOOL 

SUBJECTS 

• RECENTS —JUNIOR LICENSE DRIVER’S ED COURSE 

• ALL COURSES AT ACCREDITED MAHOPAC CENTRAL 

SCHOOL 

For Information Call: 

——• CL 2-7167 or CL 8-1420 ■■ 
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THE TALK OF THE WORLD GOES \\|0N ALL THE TIME 


Today’s far-reaching telephone system is so much 

a part of our daily lives that most people V take it for granted. 
• This very fact is a tribute to the young women working behind 
the scenes at the Telephone Company who help to make this vital 
service so efficient and convenient.® The Telephone Company 
cordially invites applications from soon-to-be high school gradu¬ 
ates who would like to discuss the many diversified job opportuni¬ 
ties that are available. 


New York Telephone Company 

EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 

101 Willoughby Street, Brooklyn 74*21 37th Ave., Jackson Heighti 
199 Fulton Ave., Hempstead 117-21 Jamaica Ave., Richmond Hill 

American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
Long Lines Department - EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
02 Avenue of Americas, Manhattan (Canal street Station » All Subwmyti 
General Departments - EMPLOYMENT OFFICE 
195 Broadway, Manhattan 






























































































